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For “‘ The Friend."’ 
THE PHENOMENA OF VISION. 


In the physical construction of man, the 
great Author of our being has most strikingly 
displayed his infinite skill and wisdom, by the 
fabric and adaptation of the organs of the 
external senses to the execution of their re- 
spective and peculiar offices. It is by the 
agency of these instruments, that we become 
acquainted with tne objects which surround 
us, and, through their action upon the brain, 
receive our knowledge of the world, and are 
able to fulfil our relations in it, and to each 
other. 

But while the senses perform so indispens- 
able a part in the animal and intellectual eco- 
nomy, and are constantly administering to our 
perceptions and gratification; how few take 
the trouble to investigate, or even pause to 
reflect upon the elaborate mechanism of the 
organs employed, and the inimitable art with 


impressions, to modify and combine them, and 
transmit them in regular succession to the 
seat of sensation and thought. To the unin- 
structed or unreflecting individual, nothing 
more seems necessary, in order that he may 
behold external objects, than the effort to di- 
rect his eyes towards them; that he may as- 
certain the solidity of the bodies within his 
reach, than to stretch forth his hand and lay 
it upon them. He inhales the fragrance of the 
dewy mead, listens to the melody of the grove 
or the thunder of the cataract, and dreams not 
that all these delightful sensations are the re- 
sults of agents of the most subtile nature, act- 
ing by complicated laws upon an orgarisation 
the most refined and curious: nay, that this is 
but the first step to perception, to complete 
and retain which, a series of changes must 
intervene, and many intellectual operations be 
performed. 

Of the five senses, there is no one through 
which the mind derives more signal advantage 
and pleasure, than that of sight, it being the 
intermediate source through which we acquire 
a large portion of our knowledge of the pre- 
sence, situation, and colour of the objects 
which surround us; and as the structure and 
functions of its organs admit of being brought 





into more close comparison with the works of| reflected or driven back, and part enters the 
humau art, than those of either of the other| body and is either lost within it, as in opaque 


senses, they have been the subject of peculiar 
interest and study. 

The organ of vision is the eye; and so com- 
plicated is the contrivance, and so exquisite 
the workmanship displayed in its construction, 
that it has been styled by some physiologists, 
‘+ the master-piece of divine mechanism.” But 
though its organisation is complicated, yet its 
action is characterised by great simplicity. 
+ It is,” says Arnott, “in its simplicity so per- 
fect, so unspeakably perfect, that the search- 
ers after tangible evidences of an all-wise and 
good Creator, have declared their willingness 
to be limited to it alone in the midst of mil- 
lions, as their one triumphant proof.” 

Of the structure of the eye, and the phy- 
siology of sight, | propose giving some de- 
scription; preceding it, however, with a few 
observations upon the properties of light, and 
some of the laws which govern its motions; 
as upon them most of the phenomena of vision 
depend. 

What light really is, remains unknown, but 
it is supposed to be an emanation, or some 
thing which proceeds from bodies, by means 
of which we are enabled to see them; and two 
hypotheses have been suggested, respecting 
its origin and propagation. According to the 
theory of Newten, it consists of extremely 


bodies, or is transmitted through it as in trans- 
parent ones. The reflection of light is go- 
verned by certain immutable laws. As these, 
however, are not particularly concerned in 
the mechanism of the organs of vision, I shall 
not dwell upon them; but as that sense is ma- 
terially influenced by the refraction of rays of 
light in their passage through the eve, and the 
whole structure of the organ displays, in the 
most striking manner, the exact correspond- 
ence which exists between the construction of 
different parts of the human frame, and the 
physical laws which the great Creator has es- 
tablished, I must say a few words respecting 
some of the changes which light undergoes in 
being transmitted through transparent bodies. 

Whenever a ray of light passes through a 
body, unless it falls upon its surface perpen- 
dicularly, it is bent, or made to deviate from 
a straight course, and this deviation is greater 
or less, according to the density of that body. 
This is the reason why an object under water 
appears in a place different from that which it 
really occupies; and a stick, one part of which 
is immersed in water, appears bent at the 
point where it enters. If the light proceed 
from a rarer to a denser medium, as from air 
into water, it is refracted towards the perpen- 
dicular; on the contrary, if it proceed from a 


minute particles, emanating from all luminous | denser to a rarer medium, as from water into 
which they are adapted for the reception of| bodies, moving uniformly in straight lines, and |air, it is refracted from the perpendicular. 


with a prodigious velocity. According to 
that propounded by Descartes, it is supposed 
to resemble sound; being produced by an 
elastic fluid, diffused through all nature and 
excited to action by the luminous source. 
Both of these suppositions are liable to objec- 
tions, but the former is now generally receiv- 
ed. Whatever light may be, it is emitted in 
all directions from every point in the surfaces 
of luminous and visible bodies, and the par- 


ticles which succeed each other in a straight 


line form what is called a ray of light. It is by 
these rays proceeding from bodies either directly 





This change of direction in the course of rays 
of light, is materially influenced by the shape 
of the bodies through which they pass. If the 
body has parallel surfaces as in our window 
glass, the refraction of the ray on entering, is 
corrected by that which occurs on its passing 
out: that is, the bend which takes place upon 


its passing out of the air into the glass, is ex- 


actly counterbalanced by that made when it 
passes from the glass into the air again. But 
if the surfaces of the medium (glass for in- 
stance) be convex; that is, shaped like the 


| outside of a watch crystal, then the rays of 


or by reflecticn, and striking upon the eye, that| light falling upon one of these surfaces and 


we are enabled to see them. 
lighted candle is brought into a room, the 
flame is secn by the rays of light emitted di- 
rectly from it; but the objects in the room are 
seen by the light which they receive either di- 
rectly or indirectly from the candle, and again 
thrown back to the eye. The velocity with 
which light moves is almost inconceivable; 
coming from the sun to the earth in eight mi- 
nutes; which is at the rate of about two hun- 
dred thousand miles in a second: it would, 
therefore, make the circuit of our globe in 
the time which it takes a person to wink. 
When light falls upon a body, part of it is 





Thus, when a| passing through the glass, will be refracted so 


as to come to a point, or focus, behind the 
opposite side; and this point will be nearer to 
the glass, in proportion to the distance of the 
object from which the rays of light come. If 
the surfaces of the transparent body are plain, 
but inclined towards each other, as in the 
common prism, the refraciion of a ray of light 
in passing into it at one surface, instead of be- 
ing compensated for by the change made at 
emerging, as when passing througl: the win- 
dow glass, is increased in consequence of the 
position of the surface through which the ray 
escapes. 
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. In speaking of light heretofore, I have con- 
“Bidered it as a simple substance or fluid; but 
Newton, to whom science in its varied depart- 
ments is so greatly indebted, has conclusive- 
ly demonstrated that each ray of white light, 


such as is given off from luminous bodies, is | 


in itself composed of several differently co- 
loured rays, each of which possesses proper- 
ties peculiarly its own. It is not here neces- 
sary to enter into a description of the various 
experiments, by which that great philosopher 
discovered and proved this singular fact. Suf- 
fice it to say, he found that a ray of white light 
consists of a red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet coloured ray, each differing 
in their refrangibility. ‘This decomposition of 
light explains the cause of the different colours 
of bodies. When light fails upon a body, it 
is, as I have before observed, either all re- 
flected, or thrown back from the body, all ab- 
sorbed, or some of the component rays reflect- 
ed, and some absorbed. If all is reflected, 
the colour is white; if all is absorbed, it is 
black; if it reflects the red ray and absorbs 
the remainder, the colour is red; if the green 
is reflected and the others absorbed, it is green, 
and so of the rest; and all other colours than 
the primitive, are formed by the mixture, in 
various proportions, of the rays reflected: so 
that no substance can be said to have a colour 
in itself, but merely possesses the property of 
sending off to the eye, some of the coloured 
rays of light. It is supposed that the particu- 


lar arrangement of the molecules of any body, 
is the cause of its reflecting different rays of 
light: but how this arrangement produces its 


effect is unknown. 

I have before observed, that the rays of 
light passing through a medium with convex 
surfaces, are brought to a point or focus, be- 
hind it. ‘They do not, however, all meet pre- 
cisely in one point; those which pass through 
the lens near its edges, meeting a little in front 
of those which go through the centre. This 
variation constitutes what is called “ the aber- 
ration from sphericity,’ and in common lenses 
produces some confusion; which, however, is 
obviated in our optical instruments, by placing 
an opaque body perforated in the middle, an- 
terior to the lens, so as to allow the light to 
strike only on the centre of the glass, and 
thus have all the rays brought to the same 
point. It will be seen, that this is accom- 
plished in the eye by the iris, the perforation 
through which is called the pupil, ‘The differ- 
ent rays of light vary in the degree in which 
they are refracted by the same body, the violet 
being the most, and the red the least bent out 
of the straight course: hence, a body viewed 
through a lens, will appear more or less tinged 
with different colours. This dispersion of the 
constituent rays, is called “the aberration of 
refrangibility,”” and the inconvenience result- 
ing from it, is obviated by combining transpa- 
rent bodies of different densities, the varying 
dispersive powers of which shall compensate 
each other, and show the body seen through 
them in its proper colour. Glasses thus con- 
stituted, are called “‘ achromatic.”’ There is 
a peculiar structure in the eye to obtain the 
same effect. 


(To be continued.) 
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tention into their case. ‘ How they manage 


Deal Boatmen.—George Phiilpotts.—County to live,’ said the overseer of the parish, ‘ God 


of Kent. 


The eighth article of the last number of 


the London Quarterly Review, is on the sub- 
ject of the late alterations of the Poor Laws. 
The general purport of the article will, per- 
haps, be sufficiently indicated, by quoting 
the following introductory remarks:— 

“On the day the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act passed into a law, it occurred to us, that 
were we to go personally to any spot where 
it might be determined to bring the new code 
at once into operation, we should be enabled 
calmly to review the old condemned law in 
its full operation, as well as the first strife, 
struggle, or conflict between it and its infant 
antagonist. The practical working of the act 
might possibly prove so different from the 
theoretical intentions of its framers, that on 
a point of vital importance to all classes of 
our society, but especially to the poor, we 
resolved to judge for ourselves, and gravely 
to form our opinion on a strict, impartial ana- 
lysis of facts. 


“ With this serious object in view, we ac” 
cordingly accompanied the Assistant Poor- 
Law Commissioner who first sallied forth on 
his official errantry, into one of the most 
troublesome districts in the country. For 
four months we never left him for a moment 
—in fact, we were his shadow. We inspect- 
ed every poor-house in East Kent—attended 
all his public meetings of magistrates, parish- 
officers, and rate-payers—observed how and 
why he divided the whole of East Kent into 
unions—remarked by what assistance he suc- 
ceeded in effecting this object, as well as ob- 
taining the consent in writing of the guar- 
dians for the dissolution of all the old existing 
unions. We pored over his calculations, 
sifted his data, studied his reports: we list- 
ened to the sturdy arguments occasionally 
raised against him—and with equal imparti- 
ality we listened to his replies. By convers- 
ing with the magistrates, yeomen, parish-offi- 
cers, peasantry, and paupers, we made our- 
selves acquainted with public opinion as well 
as private interests, and it will now be our 
endeavour to lay before the public, in the 
unpretending form of a few unconnected 


only knows !’ ‘ I can solemnly assure you they 
are starving, exclaimed one of the magis- 
trates. ‘ Its them floating lights that govern- 
ment has put on the Good’in sands which has 
ruined ’em,’ observed a short, fat, puffy shop- 
keeper, a radical advocate for what he called 
the freedom of mankind. Finding that all 
people in different terms corroborated the 
same evidence, we strolled down to the beach 
and endeavoured to get into conversation with 
the boatmen themselves, but from them we 
could not extract one word of complaint. 
Yet their countenances told plainly enough 
what their tongues disdained to utter—in 
short, it was evident that they were subsist- 
ing on low diet. 

“ Dressed in blue jackets and trowsers, 
they were sitting before their houses of call, 
loitering in groups on the beach, or leaning 
against the boats, while their tarred canvass 
clothing, apparently stiff enough to have 
walked alone, was hanging against the low 
clinker-built hovels which sheltered their best 
sails, oars, d&c., from the weather. Except- 
ing a wind-bound fleet, riding at anchor, with 
heads, like cavalry horses, all pointing the 
same way, there was not a vessel in sight, 
and their prospects altogether, certainly, did 
appear about as barren as the shingle under 
their feet. ‘Iam afraid you are badly off 
now-a-days, my men?’ said the assistant 
commissioner to four able-looking seamen 
who were chewing (instead of tobacco, which 
they would have liked much better) the cud 
of reflection. He received no answer—not 
even a nod or a shake of the head. 

* Finding there was no wisdom in the mul- 
titude, we returned to the inn, and having 
previously learnt that George Phillpotts was 
one of the most respectable, most experienc- 
ed, as well as most daring of the Deal boat- 
men, we sent a messenger for him, and in 
about twenty minutes the door of our apart- 
ment opened, and in walked a short, clean- 
built, mild-looking old man, who, in a low 
tone of voice, very modestly observed that 
he had been informed we wished to speak 
with him. 

“At first we conceived that there must 
have been some mistake, for the man’s face 


notes, a short review of these proceedings.” |did not look as if it had ever seen danger, 
The writer proceeds to develope a variety | and there was a benevolence in it, as well as 


of curious and interesting information, in re- 
lation to the pauper system, and its operation 
in the county of Kent; but our object will 


a want of animation in his small blue eyes, 
that appeared totally out of character with his 
calling. His thin white hair certainly show- 


be limited to a few extracts, delineative of|ed that he had lived long enough to gain ex- 


the character and habits of a singularly hardy, 
adventurous, half amphibious race of human 
beings, inhabiting the Kentish coast, includ- 
ing a brief, but highly graphic description of 
the county of Kent, which, it will be rem@m- 
bered, forms the most projecting part of the 
southeastern coast of England, on the straits 
of Dover. 

“ Having been assured by various classes 
of people as well as convinced by documents, 
which have already been submitted to our 
readers, that the Deal boatmen were ina state 
almost of famine, the assistant commissioner 


perience of some sort, but unti! he answered 
that his name was Phillpotts, we certainly did 
think that he was not our man. 

“* Well, George, what shall it be? we 
said to him, pointing to a large empty tum- 
bler on the table. He replied that he was 
much obliged, but that he never drank at all, 
unless it was a glasa of grog or so about ele- 
ven o’clock in the morning ; and strange as it 
may sound, nothing that we could say could 
induce him to break through this odd arrange- 
ment. As the man sat perfectly at his ease, 
looking as if nothing could either elate or 


felt it his duty to look with considerable at-| depress him, we had little difficulty in ex- 
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plaining to him what was our real object in 
wishing to know exactly how he and his com- 
rades were faring. On our taking up a pen- 
cil to write down his answers, for a moment 
he paused, but the feeling, whatever it was, 
only dashed across his mind like the spray of 
asea, and he afterwards cared no more for 
the piece of black lead, than if it had been 
writing his epitaph. 

‘In answer to our queries, he stated that 
he was sixty-one years of age, and had been 
on the water ever since he was ten years old. 
He had himself saved, in his lifetime, off the 
Goodwin Sands, rather more than a hundred 
men and women; and on this subject, no 
sooner did he enter into details, than it was 
evident that his mind was rich in pride and 
self-satisfaction. Nothing could be more cre- 











































banks, but they had nothing left but to steer| for thousands, that in gaining his point he 
right at their enemy. shall lose its object—that England, with all its 
“On approaching the bank, an immense] verdure, may fade before his eyes, and 
wave to windward broke, and by the force of * While he sinks without an arm to save, 
the tempest was carried completely above| His country bloom, a garden and a grave 
their heads; the sea itself seemed to pass| ‘* We suppose that it is known to most of our 
over them, or rather, like Pharaoh, they were | readers that there exists, on the shores of Deal, 
between two. ‘How we ever got over the|a breed of amphibious human beings, whose 
bank,’ said Phillpotts, who, for the first time| peculiar profession it is to rush to the assist- 
in his narrative, seemed lost, confused, and) ance of every vessel in distress. In moments 
incapable of expressing himself, ‘1 can tell| of calm and sunshine, they stand listlessly ‘on 
no man!’ After a considerable pause, he|theshore, stagnant and dormant, like the ocean 
added, ‘ It was just God Almighty that saved! before them ; but when every shopkeeper 
us, and I shall always think so.’ closes his door, when the old woman, with her 
‘“*On the surface of this globe, there is no| umbrella turned inside out, feels that she must 
where to be found so inhospitable a desert as/ either lose it or go with it into the air; when 
the ‘wide blue sea.’ At any distance from/the reins of the mail-coachman are nearly 
land there is nothing in it for man to eat ;| blown from his hand, and his leaders have 
ditable to human nature, nothing less arro-| nothing in it that he can drink. His tiny foot! scarcely blood or breeding enough to face the 
gant, than the manly animation with which|no sooner rests upon it, than he sinks into|storm; when the snow is drifting across the 
he exultingly described the various sets of|his grave; it grows neither flowers nor fruits;| fields, seeking for a hedge-row against which 
fellow-creatures, of all nations, he had saved | it offers monotony to the mind, restless mo-| it may sparkle and rest in peace ; when whole 
from drowning. Yet on the contra side of|tion to the body; and when, besides all this,| families of the wealthy stop in their discourse 
his ledger he kept as faithfully recorded the| one reflects that it is to the most fickle of the | to listen to the wind rumbling in their chim- 
concluding history of those, whose vessels, it}elements, the wind, that vessels of all sizes|neys ; when the sailor’s wife, at her tea, lugs 
having been out of his power to approach,|are to supplicate for assistance in sailing in| her infant to her arms ; and, looking at its fa- 
had foundered on the quicksands only a few|every direction to their various destinations, | ther, silently thanks heaven that he is on shore ; 
fathoms from his eyes. In one instance, he|it would almost seem that the ocean was di-|—T1EN has the moment arrived for the Deal 
said, that as the ship went down, they sud-| vested of charms, and armed with storms, to| boatmen to contend, one against another, to 
denly congregated on the forecastle like a| prevent our being persuaded to enter its do-| see whose boat shall first be launched into the 
swarm of bees; their shrieks, as they alto-| minions. But though the situation of a vessel tremendous surf. As the declivity of the beach 
gether sunk into eternity, seemed still to be|in a heavy gale of wind appears indescribably | is very steep, and as the greased rollers over 
sounding in his ears. terrific, yet, practically speaking, its security| which the keel descends are all placed ready 
“Once, after witnessing a scene of this|is so great, that it is truly said ships seldom) for the attempt, they only wait a moment for 
sort, during a very heavy gale of wind, which| or ever founder in deep water, except from) what they call a “lull,” and then cutting the 
had lasted three days, he stretched out to the| accident or inattention. How ships manage|rope, the bark, as gallantly as themselves, 
southward, thinking that other vessels might| to get across that still region, that ideal line,| rushes to its native element. The difficulty of 
be on the sands. As he was passing, at a|which separates the opposite trade winds of getting into deep water would amount some- 
great distance, a brig, which had foundered|each hemisphere ; how a small box of men times almost to an impossibility, but that word 
two days before, with all hands on board, its} manage unlabelled to be buffeted for months has been blotted from their vocabulary ; and 
masts being, however, still above water, he| up one side of a wave and down that of an-)| although some boats fail, others, with seven or 
suddenly observed and exclaimed, that there] other ; how they ever get out of the abysses eight men on board, are soon seen stretching 
was something ‘like Jumps’ on the foremast|into which they sink; and how, after such across to that very point in creation which one 
which seemed to move. He instantly bore} pitching and tossing, they reach in safety the would think a seafaring man would most fear- 
down upon the wreck, and there found four|very harbour in their native country from) fully avoid—the Goodwin Sands. To be even 
sailors alive, lashed to the mast. With the| which they originally departed, can and ought!in the neighbourhood of sucha spot in the 
greatest difficulty he and his crew saved them|only to be accounted for by acknowledging stoutest vessel, and with the ablest crew that 
all. Their thirst (and he had nothing in the| how truly it has been written, ‘ that the spirit| ever sailed, is a fate which Nelson himself 
boat to give them) was, he said, quite dread-| of God moves upon the face of the waters.’ | would have striven to avoid ; but that these 
ful. There had been with them a fifth man,| “ Itis not, therefore, from the ocean itself that! poor nameless heroes should not only be will- 
but ‘ his heart had broken ;’ and his comrades] man has so much to fear ; it can roar during| ing but eager to go there in a hurricane in an 
seeing this, had managed to unlash him, and/the tempest, but its bark is worse than its bite ;| open boat, shows very clearly, that, with all 
he fell into the breakers. however, although the earth and water each| his follies and all his foibles, man really is, or 
“ In saving others, Phillpotts had more than| afford to man a life of considerable security.) rather can be, the lord of the creation, and that 
once lost one or two of his own crew; and in| yet there exists between these two elements an| within his slight frame their beats a heart ca- 
one case he explained, with a tear actually| everlasting war, into which no passing vessel’ pable of doing what every other animal in crea- 
standing in the corner of each eye, that he|can enter with impunity; for of all the terrors tion would shudder to perform. ‘The lion is 
had lately put a couple of his men on board a} of this world, there is surely no one greater savage, and the tiger is ferocious, but where 
vessel in distress, which in less than ten mi-| than that of being on a lee-shore in a gale of| would their long tails be, if they were to find 
nutes was on the sands. His men, as well as| wind, and in shallow water. On this account, | themselves afloat with English boatmen ? 
the whole crew, were drowned before his|it is natural enough that the fear of land is as| “It must be evident to our readers, that the 
eyes, all disappearing close to him. By in-|strong in the sailor’s heart as is his attachment Deal boatmen often incur these dangers with- 
considerately pushing forwards to save his|to it; and when, homeward bound, he day af-| out any remuneration, and in vain, and that 
comrades, his boat got between two banks of| ter day approaches his own latitude, his love half a dozen boats have continually to return, 
sand, the wind blowing so strong upon them| and his fear of his native shores increase as the their services after all not being required. So 
that it was utterly impossible to get back.| distance between them diminishes. ‘Two fates, long as a vessel can keep to sea, they are 
For some time the three men who were with| the most opposite in their extremes, are short-| specks on the ocean, insignificant and unno- 
him insisted on trying to get out. ‘ But,’ said|ly to await him. ‘The sailor-boy fancifully|ticed ; but when a ship is drifting on the sands, 
Phillpotts, who was at the helm, «I told ’em, pictures to himself that ina few short hours be or has struck, then there exists no object in 
my lads, we’re only prolonging our misery, the| will be once again nestling in his mother’s creation so important as themselves. As soon 
sooner it’s over the better!’ The sca was|arms. The able seaman better knows that it! as a vessel strikes the sand, the waves in suc- 
breaking higher than a ship’s mast over both| may be decreed for him, as it has been decreed cession break upon as they strike and pass her. 
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amongst us would trample with seeming im- 
punity on the testimonies that have been pur- 

at so dear a rate, and depart from the 
plainness of speech and apparel, and the gene- 
ral moderation, that so conspicuously adorned 
our primitive friends. While dwelling on this 
interesting subject, we cherish the hope, that 
if Friends can be persuaded to view it in its 
true light, as a religious duty, that they will 
often feel their minds drawn, not only to indi- 
vidual but also collective reading in families 
of the Holy Scriptures and the approved writ- 
ings of Friends. A concern which there can 
be no doubt would have a salutary influence 
in drawing our minds from the grovelling cares 
of this life, and be happily instrumental in in- 
ducing the junior members of the Society to 
accept the pathetic invitation “ O taste and see 
that the Lord is good; blessed is the man 
that trusteth in him:’’ thus procuring to the 
body through unmerited mercy, an increase of 
that spiritual strength we so much need, and 
of that influential faith that works by love, 


fallacious; suffer yourselves then to be govern- 
ed by the limiting power of truth, yield your 
hearts unto Him who died for you, that you 
might live, so will you be mercifully preserved 
from the vanities of the world; retire often 
into yourselves, and listen attentively to the 
voice of that blessed Teacher, that cannot be 
removed into a corner. Such introversion 
will increase your faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, incline you to love the Holy Scriptures, 
to acquaint yourselves with the writings of our 
early Friends, and furnish you with that moral 
and Christian courage, that will not only en- 
able you to resist the temptations with which 
you may be assailed, but to cleave steadfastly 
to the Society, of which you are members, 
and in which you enjoy many valuable privi- 
leges, adorning our profession by the plainness 
of your habit and address, and the general 
consistency of your conduct. ‘To you, your 
elder Friends are looking with intense solici- 
tude; do not disappoint the cheering hope, 
that instead of the fathers will be seen the 


which while it purifies is the strong bond of|sons, and instead of the mothers the daugh- 


Christian fellowship. 
It scarcely need be said, that, in the present 


state of things, our young Friends are pecu-| 


liarly subjected to trials, and assailed by tempt- 
ations, owing to local causes, and the small- 
ness of our number in many places; this inte- 
resting class are much at a loss for suitable 
society; and under these circumstances, in the 
ardour of youthful feelings the temptation is 
strong to assimilate with such as offer little 
hope of benefit. 

Hence they stand much in need of the sym- 
pathy and fostering care of their parents and 
friends, to prevent if possible the blighting in- 
fluence of improper associations; and perhaps, 
in no way can this tender and sympathetic 
care be more availingly exerted than in a hum- 
ble and honest desire to imbue their minds 
with correct views, not only of the Christian 
doctrines and their individual application, but 
of the grounds of our religious and peculiar 
testimonies; and this may be done even at an 
early age. 

If we wish our children to become useful 
members of the Society, attached to its prin- 
ciples, and disposed to follow the example of 
its consistent members, we must feel bound by 
the most sacred obligations, to‘ train them up 
in the way they should go,” looking with hum- 
ble confidence to him whose hand is full of 
blessings, in the hope “ that when they are old, 
they will not depart from it.”’ An abiding 
sense of the high responsibility that attaches 
to parents, and the recollection that the solemn 
enquiry will be made, “ What hast thou done 
with the lambs committed to thy care,”’ cannot 
fail to stimulate to diligence in the discharge 
of our parental duty; and can scarcely fail to 
procure a blessing on our feeble, but sincere 
efforts, And what greater joy can a godly 

arent have, than “ to see his children walking 
in the truth.” And surely, no greater joy can 
the children have, than such a course will give 
them. 


To our young Friends, we would affection- 
ately address the language, ‘ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not.” The 
world promises much, but its promises are 
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ters, who through obedience to divine grace, 
shall have been prepared for the Lord’s work 
and service. 

In conclusion, dear Friends, permit us to 
express the solicitude we feel, that by increas- 
ing dedication of heart to the blessed cause o 
our holy Redeemer, we may indeed realise the 
state described by the beautiful and sublime 
language of the Psalmist, “* Let mount Zion 
rejoice, let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
because of thy judgments. Walk about Zion, 
and go round about her; tell the towers there- 
of. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 


palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation 
following. For this God is our God for ever, 


he will be our guide even unto death.” 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of the 
meeting for sufferings, held in New York, the 
2d of 3d month, 1835. 


Samvet Parsons, Clerk. 
oe 


Liberated Slaves.—A writer in the Cincin- 
aati Journal says: “ From a recent investiga- 
tion, there are, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
1,129 emancipated slaves in this city ; 476 of 
this number have purchased themselves at the 
total expense of $215,518 52, averaging for 
each $452 77. If any one wishes to know 
what slavery is, let him go and sit by the side 
of these persons, and listen to their tale of 
suffering and wo. If he doubts whether slaves, 
if liberated, can take care of themselves, let 
him here learn what perseverance and self- 
denial is, as he looks at the desperate strug- 
gles of these people to buy their own bodies 
and those of their children. And let it be re- 
membered, that these efforts are made while 
crippled and loaded with the disabilities of sla- 
very and negro prejudice. Many of them are 
now trying to buy their friends, whom they have 
left behind. From the same investigation, it is 
ascertained that the above number of indivi- 
duals have 163 parents, 68 husbands and wives, 
346 children, and 1,569 brothers and sisters, 
who are still trembling beneath the frowns of 
a task-master; and they appear to feel in re- 
gard to them just as other people feel.” 


“ Christ is not of the world, and he leads 
out of the world; out of its vanities, ways, 
customs, fashions, &c. A man cannot serve 
Christ and the world. Can any man be born 
of the Father, be begotten by him out of the 
spirit of the world, and yet live in that, walk 
in that, which is not of the Father, but of the 
world; which came from the worldly part, 
nourisheth and pleaseth the worldly part in 
man, but pleaseth not the Father? Can that 
man who is not of the world, but of the Fa- 
ther, do any thing that upholdeth the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, or the pride of 
life, either in himself or others? Doth not 
the spirit of the Lord, where it is hearkened 
to, draw out of these, out of all things which 
are of these? Therefore consider well what 
it will cost, and how hard it is to follow Christ; 
that thou, who desirest to be the Lord’s, 
mayest receive help and strength from him to 
be faithful—that in his strength thou mayest 
overcome all that stands between thee and 
life, that so thou mayest receive the crown, 
and inherit the kingdom which is prepared for, 
and given to, the faithful, who labour and 
fight not in vain; but gain ground and conquer, 
yea at length become more than conquerors, 
through the mercy, love, might, and power of 
the Lord.’’—Pennington. 

INFANTINE ENQUIRIES. 

BY WILLIAM PENNYCOOK BROWN. 
“ Tell me, O mother! when I grow old, 
Will my hair, which my sisters say is like gold, 
Grow gray as the old man’s, weak and poor, 
Who asked for alms at our pillared door ? 
Will I look as sad, will I speak as slow, 
As he, when he told us his tale of woe ? 
Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim ? 
Tell me, O mother! will I grow like him ? 
“ He sald—but I knew not what he meant— 
That his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 
He spoke of the grave as a place of rest, 
Where the weary sleep in peace, and are blest ; 
And he told how his kindred there were laid, 
And the friends with whom in his youth he played ; 
And tears from the eyes of the old man fell, 
And my sisters wept as they heard his tale! 
“ He spoke of a home, where, in childhood’s glee, 
He chased from the wild flowers the singing bee ; 
And followed afar, with a heart as light 
As. its sparkling wings, the butterfly’s flight ; 
And pulled young flowers, where they grew neath the 
beams 

Of the sun’s fair light, by his own blue streams ;— 
Yet he left all these through the earth to roam ! 
Why, O mother! did he leave his home ?” 
“Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child! 
The fancies of youth and age are beguiled ;— 
Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn gray, 
Time cannot steal the soul’s youth away ! 
There’s a land of which thou hast heard me speak, 
Where age never wrinkles the dweller’s cheek ; 
But in joy they live, fair boy! like thee— 
It was there the old man longed to be! 
“ For he had hope that those with whom he played, 
In his heart’s young joy, neath their cottage shade— 
Whose love he shared, when their smiles and mirth 
Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth— 
Whose names from our world had passed away, 
As flowers in the breath of an autumn day— 
He had hope that they, all suffering done, 
Encircled the throne of the Holy One ! 
“ Though ours be a pillared and lofty home, 
Where Want with his pale train never may come, 
Oh! scorn not the poor, with the scorner’s jest, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest; 
For He who hath made them poor may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon, 
And leave us with woe, in the world’s bleak wild! 
Oh! soften the griefs of the poor, my child !” 
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For “The Friend.” | would then probably be considered as a dead 


was marked by the most gradual, yet percepti- 


ble, increase of ‘weakness, without any acute) 


suffering. During the state of restlessness 
which prevailed in the last day or two, she 
uttered the following ejaculations: “Holy joy!” 
“My Lord! my God! my Saviour! help, 
help, help me to believe.” ‘ Why art Thou 
so long in coming? My merciful heavenly 
Father; so gracious !”’ 

On the last seizure, she said to some friends 
who were sitting beside her bed, with a most 
expressive placidity of countenance, and with 
a tone of voice not to be soon forgotten : 
“ Come to see me die;” and not very long 
after, “1 shall be happy!’ After which a 
sweet sleep of several hours’ continuance suc- 
ceeded, and without any alteration but a slight 
change in the breathing, her prepared spirit 
was granted that release which she had so 
often and so fervently solicited, not only, we 
have cause to believe, that she might be freed 
from the remaining shackles of mortality, but 
also that her anxious attendants might be li- 
berated; for whom she expressed, on many 
occasions, the most tender solicitude, and the 
most grateful feelings for their affectionate 
kindness. 


‘Though many very deeply feel the loss of 


this dear Friend, yet she being gathered as 
a shock of corn cometh in its season”’ into 
the heavenly garner; perhaps we cannot con- 
clude this little memoir more appropriately, 
than with the following lines, written by the 
late Bishop Heber on the death of a Chris- 
tian. 


“ Thou art gone to the grave,—but we will not deplore 
thee ; 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb, 

The Saviour has pass’d through its portals before 


thee ; 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the 
gloom. 


Thou art gone to the grave,—we no longer behold 
thee, 

Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side ; 

But the wide arms of mercy are spread to enfold thee, 

And sinners may hope, since the Sinless has died. 


Thou art gone to the grave,—and, its mansion forsak- 
ing, 

Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt lingered long ; 

But the sunshine of heav'n beam’d bright in thy wak.- 


ing, 
And the song which thou heardst was the seraphim’s 
song. 


Thou art gone to the grave,—but ’twere wrong to de- 
plore thee, 

When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide ; 

He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore 
thee, 

Where death hath no sting ;—since the Saviour hath 
died.” 


Acclimated Plants.—It is not possible for an inform- 
ed person to walk, during the early summer months, 
in the vicinity of our great towns, without being 
struck with the daily increasing number of our accli- 
mated plants. The heliotrope, fuchsia, verbena, tri- 
perth, many species of geraniums, and others, may 

seen growing luxuriantly in the open air, of which 
starved specimens were formerly nursed in green- 
houses. Bushman (“Study of Nature”) adds many 
examples of useful as well as ornamental plants; 
among others, he mentions that the tetragonia ex. 
pansa, or New Zealand spinage, introduced by Sir 
Joseph Banks, only in 1772, and treated as a green- 
house plant, is now, in the neighbourhood of Exmouth, 
so abundant, that it has become quite a weed. 


There is a certain quality in Christendom, 


letter. 


that passes very currently under the name of | Paul.—* Such are false apostles, deceitful 


charity, of which every sect possesses a share. 
The,use to which it is generally applied, 
is to palliate or conceal error, and for this 


purpose it is a most convenient agent. If a 


|person gratifies himself in things which the 
| Bible seems to be against, it is remarkably 


|ingenious in giving such a construction to : 
the text, as to make the deviation appear in-|fr if I yet pleased men, I should not be the 


,complying with such commands. 


| 
| 


that point on any occasion. 


doubtful. It pays great court to riches and 


rations which it may discover among_ these 
classes, while it takes great delight in pub- 
‘lishing their mighty deeds. 
“all things to all men,” 


its credulity than antiquity, in * believing all 
things,” which accord with its wishes and 
fancies. 
scripture doctrine, and relaxes the obliga- 
tions which the ancient Christians believed 
their religion imposed, so that on being fully 
acquainted with its wonderful properties, we 
may be led to suppose, that the same ratio 
|of improvement was anticipated in the na- 
ture and character of the Christian reli- 
gion, which steam power and railways effect 
in mechanics and agriculture. Of course a 
good deal of change would follow in the pro- 
fessors of this reformed Christianity. They 
would not be that uncouth, blunt, and un- 
| bending race which the world has heretofore 
\deemed them; but their pliant, affable and 
amiable manners, would pass for indisputable 
evidences of true brotherly love, and genuine 
charitable feeling towards all men. 


Much of the language of the old Christians 
would become obsolete. It would be regard- 
ed as extremely harsh, and better adapted to 
an uncultivated state of society, than to the 
delicate ears of modern polite Christians. 
Should a few be scattered up and down, who 
might occasionally let such terms slip, they 
would be marked as uneducated, contracted, 
and requiring the aid of some modern Pris- 
cillas or Aquillas, to instruct them more 
perfectly in the new dialect. The following 
specimens of the expressions and sentiments 
of old fashioned, plain spoken Christians, 





|nocent, and even allowable, considering the 
\changes which have been constantly taking 
©|place, since the Bible was written. When 
| there is a manifest difficulty in overcoming a 
| stern scripture precept, it pleads very patheti- 
ically for the weaknesses of frail humanity, 


learning, rank and talents, and exercises a 
special feeling of tenderness for the few aber- 


In becoming | 
it would claim to be 
of apostolic date, and is no less famous for 


It softens down the severities of 


,workers, transforming themselvee.into the 
japostles of Christ. And no marvel, for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. 
Therefore, it is no great thing, if his minis- 
\ters also be transformed as the ministers of 


|righteousness ; whose end shall be according 
| to their works. DolI seek to please men? 


servant of Christ. Having begun in the Spi- 
rit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh? 
| How turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
\elements, whereunto ye desire again to bein 
bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I 


/and expresses doubts of the practicability of| have ‘bestowed upos you labour is vein. Now 
It appeals 
to the voice of the majority for the correct- 
\ness of its decisions, and as the proportion 
|of Christians is very small, who advocate the 
| possibility of being made free from sin in this 
jlife, its prudence never permits it to urge 
Mingling very 
generally with the refined and politer circles, | 
it is extremely complaisant, accommodating 
itself to the sentiments of others, and rather 
than give offence, often assents to opinions 
which, in other company, it admits to be 


the spirit speaketh expressly, that in the lat- 
ter time some shal] depart from the faith, giv- 
ing heed to seducing spirits.and doctrines of 
devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having 
their consciences seared with a hot iron. For 
the time will come, that they will not endure 
;sound doctrine; but after their own lusts, 
|heap to themselves teachers having itching 
jears ; and they shall turn away their ears from 
truth, and shall be turned unto fables. But 
though we, or an angel from heaven—preach 
‘any other gospel unto you, than that which 
|we have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed. As we said before, so say I now 
again, if any man preach any other gospel 
unto you, than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed. Holding faith and a good con- 
science, which some having put away, con- 
|cerning faith, have made shipwreck, of whom 
\is Hymeneus and Alexander, whom I have 
en unto Satan, that they may learn not 
|to blaspheme.”” John.—“ If there come any 
‘unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
|him not into your house, neither bid him God 
speed.” 

Upon the latter texts, Robert Barclay re- 
marks. ‘ For sceing it is so, that in the true 
church, there may men arise and speak per- 
verse things, contrary to the doctrine and 
gospel already received, what is to be the 
place of those that hold the pure and ancient 
truth? Must they look upon these perverse 
men as their brethren? Must they cherish 
them as fellow members, or must they judge, 
condemn, and deny them? We must not 
think the apostle wanted charity, [genuine, 
not spurious,] who will have them accursed ; 
and that gave Hymeneus and Alexander over 
to Satan, after that they had departed from 
the true faith, that they might learn not to 
blaspheme. In short, if we must preserve 
and keep these, that are come to own the 
truth, by the same means they were brought 
into it; we must not cease to be plain with 
them, and tell them when they are wrong; 
and by sound doctrine, both exhort and con- 
vince gainsayers. If the apostles of Christ of 
old, and the preachers of the everlasting 
gospel in this day, had told all people, how- 
ever wrong they found them in their faith and 
principles, our charity and love is such, we 
dare not judge you, nor separate from you; 
but let us all live in love together, and every 
one enjoy his own opinion, and all will be well, 
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how should the nations have been, or what | for | have not found thy works perfect before | reliance on Him who was touched with a feel- 
way can they be brought to truth and right- God.” ing of our infirmities, and who knows how to 
eousness? Would not the devil love this} Our profession, high and holy as it is, sup-|succour and support, is the most sure, and in- 
doctrine well, by which darkness and igno-| poses, and requires a state of great watchful-| deed ghe only effectual remedy. 
rance, error and confusion, might still conti-| ness, conformably to the injunctions of our; When confiding in the everlasting Arms we 
nue in the earth unreproved and uncondemn-| holy Redeemer, “ What I say unto you I say|are the most sensible of our own helplessness, 
ed? If it was needful then for the apostles) unto all, watch, watch and pray, lest ye enter|and a natural propensity to a wayward course; 
of Christ in the days of old to reprove, with-| into temptation.” and prepared availingly to hear, and obey the 
out sparing to tell the high priest and great The history of our religious society is fraught | command, “ Shake thyself from the dust, and 
professors among the Jews, that they were with instructive testimony to the faithfulness|sit down, O Jerusalem; loose thyself from the 
stubborn and stiffnecked, and always resisted) of our early friends, our lonourable forefa-|bands of thy neck, O captive daughter of 
the Holy Ghost, without being guilty of im-|thers in the truth, in this respect. Their|Zion.”’ 
position and oppression, or want of true love| watchfulness, and humble attention to the un-| It has been said, that no association, ei- 
and charity ; and also for those messengers) foldings of the Divine Spirit, as contained in|ther civil or religious, can long sustain itself, 
the Lord raised up in this day, to reprove and| the holy scriptures, or immediately revealed |that does not frequently recur to first princi- 
cry out against the hireling priests, and to|in their own minds, was a conspicuous trait in | ples—that is, where the persons agreeing to 
tell the world openly, both professors and| their character—* having received the truth in| the compact, do not often advert to the foun- 
profane, that they were in darkness and ig-|the love of it,” they ceased to be conformed dation upon which it rests. If this position be 
norance, out of the truth, strangers and aliens/ to this world ; and were happily transformed | correct, (and it will scarcely be controverted,) 
from the commonwealth of Israel; if God) by the renewing of their minds, thus proving, |it is of vital importance that the members of 
has gathered a people by this means, into the| what was the good, and acceptable, and per-|our religious Society should cultivate an inti- 
belief of one and the same truth, must not! fect will of God concerning them. And having | mate acquaintance with its history, its Chris- 
they, if they turn and depart from it, be ad-|done all to stand amidst such sufferings, im-|tian doctrines, and peculiar testimonies, as one 
monished, reproved, and condemned, because} prisonments, whippings, &c., as are unknown | of the means, that, with the blessing of Heaven, 
they crucify afresh unto themselves the Lord|to us, they were established on the sure Foun-|are calculated to give life and stability to the 
of glory, and put him to open shame? It/dation, the Rock of Ages, Christ Jesus our|body, and consistency to its members. 
seems the apostle judged it very needful they| Lord, and through divine grace have trans-| We are aware that true Christian knowledge 
should be so dealt with, when he says, ‘ there} mitted to us a patrimony more valuable than|is mainly obtained through the immediate in- 
are many unruly and vain talkers and deceiv-| the treasures of this world. fluence and operation of the Holy Spirit, “ for 
ers, especially they of the circumcision, whose} It would be wise in us, their successors in|if any man will do his will, he shall know of 
mouths must be stopped,’ &c. Were such aj religious profession, and the advocates of the|the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
principle to be received or believed, that in|same Christian doctrines, seriously to enquire|I speak of myself.” © And while, therefore, 
the church of Christ, no man should be se-| how far our practice is conformable to their|we affectionately and pressingly urge an in- 
parated from, no man condemned or exclud-| excellent example; how far we are maintaining | crease of deep reverent attention to this blessed 
ed the fellowship and communion of the body,! that degree of watchfulness that the gospel |influence, we would also encourage Friends 
for his judgment or opinion in matters of| enjoins, and are thus made instrumental injevery where, and of all ranks, gratefully to 
faith, then what blasphemies so horrid, what) “ strengtitening the things that remain, and are | appreciate those secondary helps that we are 
heresies so damnable, what doctrines of de-| indeod ready tu dic.” mercifully favoured with. Of these, we need 
vils, but might harbour itself in the church| Had all the members of our religious So-|scarcely say, the Holy Scriptures hold a pre- 
of Christ? What need then of sound doc-| ciety maintained an humble, watchful, and de-|eminent place; hence it has been the concern 
trine, if no doctrine make unsound ?” pendent state, the afflicting and desolating|of the Society from its rise, to impress the 
Anarchy of the Ranters. | storm that has so fearfully swept over us,|duty, and show the benefit of reading and me- 
would doubtless have been averted. Humility |ditating on the history and doctrine contained 
and a reverent trust in the Lord Jesus Christ,|in the sacred volume, as being able to make 
A Communication from the Meeting for Suffer-| could not have furnished materials for such a wise unto salvation, through faith in Jesus 
ings, to the quarterly, monthly, and prepa-| tempest; and as the same cause will continue to|Christ. And while we add our feeble tribute 
rative meetings of Friends, within the limits) produce like effects, let us, dear Friends, often |to their excellency, and express our desire that 















































of the Yearly Meeting of New York. | advert to the instructive language of inspiration | their doctrines and precepts may be more gene- 
and suitably apply it to ourselves—* Thus saith |rally believed and obeyed even in the Society 
Dear Frtenps, the Lord, let not the wise man glory in hisjof Friends, we avail ourselves of the present 


In some of the recent sittings of this meet-| wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
ing, our minds have been seriously impressed} his might, let not the rich man glory in his 
with the consideration of the nature and im-| riches; but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
portance of the subjects confided to us by the} that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I 
discipline, attended with solicitude that we|am the Lord, that exercise loving kindness, 
may so dwell under the sanctifying influence| judgment and righteousness in the earth, for 
of the Holy Spirit, as to be “ quick of dis-| in these things | delight, saith the Lord.” 
cerning in the fear of the Lord,”’ and faithful in} In consequence of the separation in the So- 
the performance of such duties as are con-| ciety that necessarily took place, from the state 
nected with the responsible station that we) of things alluded to, the painful recollection 
fill. whereof must still be too fresh and vivid to 

Under such feelings, our minds have been} require description, Friends in most places are 
drawn toward our dear friends in the various! brought into trying circumstances on divers 
parts of the yearly meeting, we trust, in go8-| accounts, and we tenderly sympathise with 
pel solicitude, Christian sympathy, and bro-| them. 
therly concern, desiring that “ grace, mercy| In their little stripped meetings and solitary 
and truth may abound amongst you.” abodes, encompassed with weakness and sur- 

The solemn charge to one of the early| rounded by discouragements, they probably 
Christian churches appears to be of universal] feel their situation to be difficult, and so indeed 
application, and highly deserving our most se-| it is; but let us consider, and be cheered injaccount. The history, and doctrinal works of 
rious attention—‘ Be watchful, and strengthen | the recollection, that however great our trials | Friends, should be familiar to us. If they were 
the things that remain, that are ready to die,|and conflicts may be, a humble and patient|so, we can hardly suppose that so many 


Cont? pe- 272 


opening to communicate the concern that has 
prevailed in this meeting relative to a more 
general and intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Friends. 

There can be no doubt that great benefit 
would result from a proper attention to this 
subject, and it is to be feared that weakness 
and apathy have been induced from the want 
of it, and that other, and much less profitable 
reading has too generally been substituted, 

If indeed, it is important that our members 
should be acquainted. with the history of the So- 
ciety, comprehending its rise, progress, Chris- 
tian doctrines, peculiar testimonies, and the 
great sufferings of our early Friends; surely 
it must be necessary for us to read the books 
that contain this information; hence we feel 
it to be an especial duty, to urge the necessity 
of an increase of religious concern on this 
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Under such circumstances, the only means of| left in Sardis, which had not defiled their gar- 
getting her afloat is for the shore-boat to come | ments. 


Laodicea was lukewarm; neither cold 


under her bows and carry off her anchor ;| nor hot—in the profession, in the form and ap- 


which being dropped at some distance togvind- 


pearance of truth, but without zeal, without 


ward, enables her to haul herself into deep wa-||ife, without power. Now being in this state, 


ter. 
open boat experiences even in 


To describe the danger which a small |liaving the form and appearance of all, she 
n approaching a|judged herself rich, and increased with goods, 


vessel to make this attempt is beyond the power |and to have need of nothing. ‘This, indeed, 


of any painter. 


“ Of all the most unwieldy guests that could|some to God. This church seemed to have all, | 


is a pleasant state in man’s eye, but very loath- 


seek for lodging in a small boat, a large ship’s|but indeed, had Jost all, anc wanted the gold, 


anchor is perhaps the worst ; 


swallow it is almost death—to get rid of it or| wretched, miserable, poor, 
When | In this declining state, some fell from the doc- 
has be- | trine of truth, giving heed to seducing spirits, 


disgorge it, is, if possible, still worse. 
a vessel, from bumping on the sands, 


become unable to float, its last and only re-/and doctrines of devils. Sc 
source is to save some of the crew, who, lashed |lowship and worship; it being the manner of) 


to a rope which has been thrown aboard, are 


one by one dragged by the boatmen through gether, 


the surf, till the boat, being able to hold no 


to receive or|the raiment, and the eye-salve; and so was 


blind, and naked. 


Some from the fel- 


some to forsake the assembling themselves to- 
which the church when first gathered, 


was very diligent in. Some held the form of 


more, they cut the only thread on which the | knowledge and profession, but fell from the life 


hopes of the remainder had depended, and de- 
parting with their cargo, the rest are left to 
their fate.”’ 

“We need hardly observe to our readers, 
that the county of Kent is one of the most 
favoured regions on the surface of the habit- 
able globe. Situated between the steep Sur- 
rey hills and the flat land of Essex, its undu- 
lating surface enjoys a happy medium, alike 
avoiding the abrupt inconvenience of the one 
landscape, and the dull insipidity of the other. 
Its villages, and the houses of its gentlemen 
and yeomen, shaded by the surrounding trees, 
are scarcely perceptible ; and from any emi- 
neace, looking around in all directions, there 
is a tranquillity in the scene which is very 
remarkable. It seems to be a country with- 
out inhabitants,—it looks like Paradise, when 
Adam and Eve were asleep. Its hop-gardens, 
in the winter season, resemble encampments 
of soldiers; its orchards ornament the rich 
land, as its woods do the barren. Little is 
seen in motion but the revolving sails of white 
windmills, which, on various eminences, are 
industriously grinding the produce of the sea- 
son’s harvest. The low, unassuming, flint- 
built village church possesses, in its outline 
and architecture, an antiquity and a simpli- 
city peculiarly appropriate to its sacred ob- 
ject, while the white tomb-stones, and the 
dark gnarled yew trees which surround it, 
seem to be silent emblems, speechless preach- 
ers, of death and immortality.” 


“ Among the churches of Asia, how many 
cf them-were wanting! Ephesus, though she 
had much good remaining in her, yet she had 
left her first love, and had fallen from her first 
staie and works. Pergamos had them which 
held the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which 
thing Christ hated. hyatira, she likewise 
suffered the woman Jezebel, which called her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and seduce God's 
servants. Now this she ought not to have 
done, the churches having the Spirit, the holy 
anointing, to try spirits and prophets by; yea, 
to try apostles, which will faithfully discover 
which are truly such, and which are not.| 
Sardis had a name that she lived, but was 
generally dead, there being but a few names 


+ 


and power. Yea, many ways, did the wolfish 

false spirits drive and scatter from the flock, 

as they could get entrance into men’s minds. 
Pennington. 
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We fully concur in the sentiment generally 
entertained, as we believe, by the experienc- 
ed and substantial members of the Society of 








teenth century, they ceased to be publicly known as 4 
church ; and their bishop, John Amos Comenius, pub- 
se history of the brethren, bequeathed these me- 
morials to the Church of England. Subsequently the 
church of the United Brethren was revived by some 
emigrants from Moravia, who, in 1722, found an asy- 
lum on the estates of Count Zinzendorf, a pious noble- 
man in Lusatia. There they built a village named 
Herrnhut, which is now their principal settlement, and 
from whence they have gradually spread to other coun- 
tries on the continent uf Europe, to the British Isles, 
and to North America. 

“When the Moravian exiles scarcely amounted to a 
few hundred souls, the missionary spirit was poured 
out upon them with such constraining influence, that 
within eight or nine years they sent missionaries to 
the West India islands, to Greenland, to the natives of 
North and South America, to Lapland, Algiers, Gui- 
nea, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and subsequently 
to Tartary, the Nicobar islands, to Persia and E 'ypt. 
Some of these attempts proved abortive; but afke: a 
century of humble yet persevering labours, attended 
by the blessing of the Great Head of the church, with- 
out whom we can do nothing, the United Brethren now 
have more or less flourishing missions in the following 
countries :-— 


Com- Sta. Mission- No. of Commu- 


Missions. ; : 
ion mevced tions aries souls nicants 





3>| In Greenland 1733 4 4 840 
Labrador 1770 4 31 895 320 
N.Am.among Indians 1734 2 8 349 70 
Danish W. I. islands 1732 7 36 9,435 4,000 
Jamaica 1754 7 19 4,496 1,450 
Antigua 1756 5 22 13,836 5,110 
St. Kitts 1775 3 10 4,840 1,150 
Barbadoes 1765 2 6 1,603 300 
Tobago 1790 1 4 253 18 
Surinam, S. America 1735 1 14 3,353 1,200 
South Africa 1736 6 30 3,699 1,060 

42 214 44,479 15,518 


Friends, that we cannot, consistently with our| Of the above 2,715 are Greenlanders and Esquimaux : 


avowed principles and testimonies, join with 
other religious denominations in their mis- 


sionary enterprises. ‘This, however, does not 
hinder us from taking a lively interest in 


every sincere effort to extend the influence of 
the gospel of Christ, either at home, or in 
distant lands, although not in every respect 
conducted in accordance with our views of 
the requisitions of that gospel ; neither does 
it prevent us from highly estimating the sa- 
crifices and devotedness of such men as Ca- 
rey, Morrison, Martin, Gutzlaff, the pious and 
gifted Heber, and many others. We confess 


349 are Indians of various tribes ; 38,216 are negroes 
and people of colour ; 2,099 are Hottentots and other 
natives of South Africa. 


The address inserted or another page, from 
the meeting for sufferings of New York, and 
which received the sanction of the late yearly 
meeting in that city, may be read with in- 
struction in other divisions of the Society of 

riends, than that for which it was especially 
designed. 


Those of our subscribers who do not wish 


| cordial approbation. 


at the same time, that-our interest in those|to bind the seventh volume of this journal, 
operations is in proportion to the degree! will confer a favour by returning the first four 
with which they conform to the spirit of the| numbers, as by some means those numbers 
instructions delivered by Jesus himself to his|have come out short, and we are unable to 
disciples, “freely ye have received, freely|complete the volume for several persons who 
give,” &c., and, therefore it is, that we re- have applied. Direct, editor of Friends’ box, 
gard with particular partiality, the labours of| Philadelphia P. O. 

the litthe community of United Brethren, 
commonly called Moravians. The subjoined 
extract, taken from the Christian Advocate 
and Journal, contains information concerning 


that people, which we think will be accept- Diep, on the 3d instant, Rura Wiis, daughter 


able to our readers. of George Wilson, of Wilsonsville, Pa. The deceas- 
“ The ancestors of the Moravian brethren had been a| ed was one of the very few of the little meeting of 
church of martyrs and confessors for many years be-| Monallen, who remained attached to Friends’ prin- 
fore the reformation, being the genuine followers of the| ciples, during the sifting of the spirit of separation 
Bohemian witness of the truth, John Huss, who in the | which so afflicted our Society. 
year 1415 sealed his testimony of the gospel with mar-| A few minutes before she expired, to her surviving 
tyrdom. They were the first who employed the art of| parent she said, she never felt the Lord so near her 
printing for the publication of the Bible in a living| before; and if strength was afforded, she would like 
tongue; and when Luther, Calvin, and their coadjutors, | to tell her father of her feelings. But nature was ex- 
arose to testify more successfully against the prevail-| hausted, and in this precious frame of mind she ex- 
ing errors of the day, the brethren submitted to them | pired. 
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their tenets and discipline, and received assurances of | eee 
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But as the reformation did not 
extend to Bohemia and Moravia, they had to suffer re- 
newed persecutions until, toward the close of the seven- 





